THE   NEW   MONGOLIA

was the palace of the Duke of Vankurini, a building
of several storeys with rows of low Chinese log huts
crouching humbly behind it.

As we rode into the town we found ourselves in
the midst of a crowd of people, mainly Mongolian
women dressed in brightly-coloured silk robes and
wearing a typical head-dress trimmed with silver and
hung with precious stones. The streets were thronged
everywhere and the festive dress of the crowd made a
colourful picture in the bright sunshine. I learned
that Vangin was preparing for the Cam9 one of the
most important religious and national festivals of the
Mongolian people.

The men's dress was hardly less resplendent than
that of the women. All had finely wrought knives
and fire-lighters in the sash of their silk robes. These
knives look formidable, but it would be a mistake to
suppose that they are carried as weapons of offence or
defence. The knife which every Mongolian male
constantly carries in his belt is for "domestic" uses,
for cutting up food, and the sheath in which it is
kept also contains two small wooden or bone sticks
which are similarly used in eating. I have often
watched in amazement as my Mongolian friends
drank their soup with the aid of these little sticks.
What they do is to whip up the liquid with the sticks,
then lap it up quickly, somewhat like a dog. They
use the sticks with wonderful skill, not only in. drink-
ing soup and eating rice and kasha but also in lifting
heavy pieces of meat. The Mongolian is very proud
of his cutlery set, and the sheath in which it is kept as
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